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(Taken-  from  the  I^usical  Review':  for  the  Elind,  October,  19ES.) 

In  this  twentieth  century  of  ours  it  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal custom  to  ^'ive  ne”'  readings  to  old  sayings,  possibly 
because  we  have  not  the  genius  to  invent  ne-  sayings  to  fit 
our  thoughts  and  circumstances.  Among  such  ne-'-  interpreta- 
tions is^one,  which  arises  from  the  pride  th^t  '^pes  humility, 

to  the  effect  th'^t  because  in  many  cases  ”a  ^is  not 

7<itaj.out  honor  save  in  bis  oan  co  'ntry,”  we  have  necessarily  ^ 
in  every  case  ill-treated  the  gret  men  of  our  o"n  i and 
and  gener-- tion . ^ A very  striking  instance  of  this  peculiar 
interpretation  is  th-*  way  in  which  Englishmen  are  talking’ 
today  about  the  way  they,  or  their  elders,  have  treated 
Frederick  Belius  and  his  music. 

The  myth  of  England’s  neglect  and  il  -treatment  of 
Belius  dates  quite  a long  time  back,  but  it  took  most  definite 
shape  nearly_^ten  years  ago  when  his  friend,  and  incidentally 
in^bis  way  almost  as  great  a genius  as  Belius  himself, 

Pnilip  Eeseltine,  v/rote  a biography  that  is,  ant  is  likelv 
to  remain,  for  its  size  one  of  the  most  authoritative, 
complete  and  understanding  lives  o'^  any  modern  musician. 

Heseltlne  understood  Belius  and  his  music  as  few  others, 
as  say.  Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Beatrice  Harrison,  Edwin  Evans, 
Sydney  Grew,  and  jUSt  a fe”  more  of 'us  v:ho  for  many  years 
have  been  trying  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world  see  below  the 
surface  ox  that  music,  have  done.  Yhether  he  understood 
the  circumstances  in  v:hich  he  lived  and  worked,  v/hether  he 
was  not  prejudiced,  as  so  many  others  have  been  vrhen  their 
favorite  composer  has  been  neglected  by  the  people,  who, 
they  think,  sho  Id  be  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  and 
supporters  of  such  composer,  and  by  such  prejudice  "W  s 
drawn  into  erroneous  state^.ents,  is  anciher  nuestion.  It 
is  from  that  prejudice,  on  the  part  of  Heseltlne  an'  ot’iers, 
tnat  tne  mytli  of  Belius^ s recognition,  in  other  countries 
and  his  neglect  at  home  has  arisen. 

Frederick  Belius  has  not  been  neglected  by  h:s  o’-n 
countrymen  more  than,  or  even  so  much  -s,  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or  (to^put  it  f orenslcally)  alternately,  if  he  has 
it  has  been  his  own  fault.  The  proo  ' of  these  statements 
is  to  be  found,  among  other  places,  in  .^r.  Heseltlne’ s bo-k. 

x.et  it  be  said  at  once  that  neithe-  in  England  ncr  in 
any  other  country  has  Belius  received  the  recognition 
to^which  his  genius  entitles  him.  His  style  is  unique, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  understand*  he  has  Ip-nored  all 
the  recognized  rules  and  all  tradit-'on,  which  also  makes 
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abroad  a number  have  been  J ^ ?•  ^ perrormrnces 

siders  the  number  of  o ppoMMe^ 

of  any  bind  in  m^land  nrthe  performance 

other  oo'.'.ntrles  wherrtelius  V i" 

one  can  unhesitatingly  sa^  lh?;  “l"®- 

tlon;  that  is,  the  wLo^tlnn  apprecia- 

and  the  s-eneral  music- regard  to  the  population 
than  in  Sny  o^SerooS^rr  l"  £>-®"ter 

countries  put  together.  ^ greater  than  in  all  other 

Londortherfr^re'a^’nLf^rof  - 

his  musie  nor  had  ears  of  su'f  i ci’ant  neither  imderstood 

a message  they  themselves  vere  not”v£h°  contained 

There  vere  to^  a nu^bir^hfreallef th'?  fher 

thing  in  ' is  music  tha^  vs  q ^ there  was  some- 

Ings  of  the  mediocre  fnd  ordinary  outpour- 

”ai  a "flrsf helrLrlt “rifno?  ^ 

Cf"har^;h,  at  ShL4°eM^■u^^ShP^^r°T'■‘h^  ?n°England 
‘ ood  in  a 7~,a-n^  j tcax  r estival  under  Sir  Kenrv 

the  subject  and  the"^e™remelv*'delicat°'^‘h  pathos  of 

and  instruments  to  a rem-^VeKV  P handling  of  voices 

general  y,  m -sioal^^ndh^^^e^ler^^ich^r^  =e°:o^lJ^"eer 

arS^?%iLh°hi 
ani^S^Sug\Tup^\°rt-:e  =^y^ 

is  thP  f-r^-i-  ^'^st  has  much  to  do  riti-.  if 
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quite  apart  from  the  business  enge^eients  -hioh  sent  him  to 
other  comtries,  preferred  to  sp?nS  his  time  anyvbere  rathL 

FraSc^  e?oh  Sc^n^lnlyfaTriolm. 

I* ranee,  eo.ch  claimed  him  in  turn,  and  there  is  one  country 

thlf  Claim  him  as  one  o^  its  citizens  ^ 

t at  country  is  France,  where  for  most  o"'  his  life  he  has 

hiri?2“\^pirqf  ^^iends  during  the  most  active  part  of 
tinp  P Gauguin,  Florent  Schmitt  diesel- 

tine  males  Ravel  at  tne  age  of  thirteen  one  of  those  who 

work},  a Swedish  sculptress,  a French 
B^o^Aspn  pinter,^a  Czech  dancer,  RXX7I  Bjornesterne 

jornsen,  Knut  namsen,  uunnar  Heiberg,  Jelka  Rosen  (the 

no?^nnp°nr^ff"'^  5''^  lifelong  friend  and  support), 

-ot  one  Ou  them  English  of  of  a nature  to  encourage  the 

? whatever  British  characteristics  he  possessed, 
o manner  o^  living  that  could  attract 

the  English  music  lover  was  that  it  was  foreign:  for  the 
average  nglishman  has  a great  admiration  (thouf'h  not  nec- 
essarily a great  affection)  for  all  music  except  that  cc  hi’ s 
own  country.  ^ 

It  is  a common  re:nark  in  such  cases  as  this  to  s:^y  that 
tne  composer  stayed  out  of  his  own  country  because  his  own 
countrymen  faileo  to  appreciate  him.  V.ith  Delius,  however, 
it  ma^_^  be  saio^with  certainty  that  no  one  in  Englarid  knew 
ne  nao  any  musical  ability  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the 

li®  nor  hls  immediate  acquaintances 
pve  them  any  .opportunity  o"  knov;;^ir,g . He  himself,  living 
in  Europe  and  America,  never  paid  a pro''essional  visit  to 
mngland  until  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old.  He  was  thirtv- 
one  w„en  he  wrote  his  first  English  songs  and  thirty-five 
before  he  wrote  any  other  work  that  could  for  its  literary 

English-the  tone-poem, 

^'Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away."  Altogether  he  has  written  a 
score  or  so  o.  works  that  can  by  reason  of  the  choice  of 
words  ± or  the  vocal  numbers  or  the  programs  behind  the 
instrumental^ numbers  be  called  English  and  a few  American, 
vhose  fault  it  is  that  nearly  all  Ris  w'orks  have  been  pbbl  shed 
in  Germany  I cannot  say,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  for  Dublishers 
in  England  or  any  other  country  to  ask  for  works  by  unknowTi 
composers,  as  Delius  was  until  comparatively  late  in  life 
Publishers  are  business  men,  not  (with  rare  exceptions) 
patrons  of  art.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of 
his  early  works,  say  of  those  written  be'^ore  1825,  Delius 
submitted  to  English  publishers,  how  many  of  them  were  de- 
clined  merely  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unknovn,  and  ho^-  many 
he  would  today  care  to  have  published,  su”posing  he  h^s  not 
destroyed  the  manuscripts.  If  it  were  ”-orth  W-ile,  ''or  f'is 
purpose,  to  look  up  the  records  of  forty- ^ive  years  ago 
no  doubt  Hessrs.  Augener,  his  first  publishers,  could  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject.  They  mi^ht  tell  us,  for  instance, 
why  they  die  not  ask  the  young  composer  to  give  them  the 
first  rights  in  all  his  music,  or  at  least  let  them  see 
all  that  he  wrote.  The  assumption  is  that  they  had  reason 
for  not  doing  so. 
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No,  it  is  a great  pity  that  the  genius  of  Delius  was 
not  recognized  by  the  English  musical  public  at  an  earlier 
date  and  that  hi  music  has  never  had  that  wide  appeal 
which  would  make  him  generally  acclaimed;  but  when  one 
examines  carefully  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has 
worked,  his  ov.ti  actions  in  those  circrjjistances  and  the  exotic 
nature  of  much  o'*  his  music,  one  must  say,  while  regretting 
the  fact  that  such  acclamation  has  not  come,  that  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  English  people  or  of  their  musical  leaders. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  concerned,  and  that  along’. 


